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only tangible result was a great new effort of the missio-
naries in India and the appointment of an Anglican Bi-
shop to Calcutta.   One instance, culled at random from
the poem istelf, will make the point quite clear.   He
describes the frantic votaries falling prone before the cha-
riot of the God and laying their 'self-devoted* bodies to
'pave the chariot-way5 of the Deity and
*. . . On Jaga-Naut they call,
The ponderous Car rolls on, and crushes all.
Through flesh and bones it ploughs its dreadful

path.

And Death and agony
Are trodden under foot by yon mad throng
Who follow close, and thrust the deadly wheels

along/

Shelley read these lines and was deeply impressed. In
his Queen Mab he describes a very similar scene. For
having read Southey he could not forget those hosts of
votaries who

'Stain His death-blushing chariot-wheels, as.on
Triumphantly they roll, whilst Brahmins raise
A sacred hymn to mingle with the groans *

(VII, 34.)

Shelley is indeed the only one among the major English
poets of this period who seems to have taken a more ac-
tive and intense interest in India. As earlv as 1809. his
favourite poet was Southev. He read Thdaba 'till he
knew it almost by heart'. The Curse of Kehama was his
'most favourite poem*, he says in a letter to Eliz. Kitche-
ner, on June 11, 1811. As early as December 24, 1812,
he requested Clio Rickmann, the bookseller, to send him
copies of Robertson's Historical Disquisition on India